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opaque in the shadows of the foreground ; 
but the passage of sunlit copse in the mid- 
dle of the picture is beyond all praise for 
'its rendering of foliage in variety of cha- 
racter and tint, as well as the essential 
qualities of foliage — openness and lightness 
— nor are we aware of anything equal to it in 
American landscape-painting. The faulty 
shadows in the foreground are a serious 
detriment to the picture, because even sun- 
light has not its true value when the sha- 
dows are false. Shadow is, after all, only 
a portion of the scene, lighted by reflect- 
ions, and has in itself its own lights and 
shadows, the proper representation of which 
is necessary to give it its openness. The 
shadow of Hubbard's picture has no lights 
in it. The same is true of the " Connecti- 
cut Lake scenery," No. 141, in which there 
is also a passage of excellent foliage paint- 
ing, with a distance and sky most poetic in 
treatment and sentiment. The white sail 
on the further lake shore is placed with 
exquisite feeling, though the picture is less 
agreeable as a whole than the other, from 
the awkwardness of its composition. Gif- 
ford is scarcely represented. A composi- 
tion of wilderness material is dreary and 
monotonous to a degree of pain, but per- 
fectly true of the country which lies north 
of the Adirondacks, where the mountains 
come down to the St. Lawrence valley. 
There is a picture (No. 68) by Mr. Tilten, 
the one " of whom we have heard so much 
from Italy," we presume, of which we hesi- 
tate to speak fully, not knowing if it be a fair 
representation of his powers, or a vagary 
of some of his idle moments ; for it is really 
impossible to conceive anything further 
beneath criticism, if it is intended as a 
serious work of art, devoid as it is of every 
vestige of the sentiment of natural beauty, 
or of all knowledge of the truth of land- 
scape. It seems incredible, that in an age 
■where men walk unconstrained under the 
free light of heaven, and open their eyes 
upon Nature in liberty, that a man conld 
be found who could so caricature the sun, 
the earth, and art, as to produce such a 
work as a version, of the beauty of the 
outer world. We have heard much of Til- 
ten as a man of promise, but if this be the 
fruit of his years in Italy, and really his 
earnest, hearty labor, we must say that 
we prefer the ignorance and unartistic stu- 
dies of the men who have not been blessed 
by the sunlight of Italy, or blighted by the 
degradation of intellect which falls on all 
the weak who go there. Such work may 
be artistic, it may be great, but if so, it is 
only great foljy and artistic falsehood. 

There are some excellent studies from 
nature — the chief of which is that by Win. 
Hart (No. 160), noticed in The Ckayon 
last winter ; a picture by James Hart, 
" Scenery of Essex Co.," No. 87, contains 
much earnest study, but lacks concentra- 
tion, and is too ambitious. Mr. Shattnck's 
studies, particularly the one numbered 11, 
are excellent and promising; A small pic- 
ture by him,- No. 174, is replete with pic- 
turesque feeling, a little too facilely exe- 
cuted for a young man, who should spend 
bis energy in trying to do things well 
rather than easily. Colman- shows a fall- 
ing off in his exhibited pictures from last 
year's work. His "Midsummer," and a 
study of Grasses, are picturesque, but in 
treatment constrained and not possessed 
by that abandon to nature which should 



govern so young a painter. We must men- 
tion briefly some studies by F. S. Perkins, 
notable for a bizarre perception of nature 
and faithfulness in the artist, a study, No. 
216, by T. H. Hotchkiss; several by MeEn- 
tee and Shell ; No. 152, by Jas. A. Suydam, 
and a fine picture by Mignot, No. 180, well 
painted, though with evidence of the 
Dutch school's influence. There are some 
foreign landscape drawings, the most nota- 
ble of which is the drawing by Ruskin, 
promised last year. It is a masterly and 
thorough, though unpretending study of 
water-worn rock, the laminations con- 
torted grotesquely, and with its crevices 
inhabited by flowers and plants, the whole 
drawn with photographic minuteness, but 
with great breadth and simplicity. A bit 
of wild surf drawing by Philp of London, 
shows to excellent advantage in the even- 
ing. Several drawings from Magoon's col- 
lection, we should be glad to notice, if 
space permitted. 
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ITALY IN 1855-1856. 

Florence, 16th Dec., 1855, Sunday. — 
For some days past, notice has been given, 
by "a placard posted at the church-doors 
and in other places, that to-day the Cora- 
pagnia della Misericordia (the Brotherhood 
of Mercy), would visit the church of the 
Santissima Vergine Annunziata, the Pro- 
tectress of Florence, to render solemn 
thanks to her for having delivered the city 
from the scourge of cholera. This Com- 
pagnia is one of the most remarkable insti- 
tutions, and this church one of the most 
interesting churches of Florence. The 
church derives its name from a wonderful 
picture, in which the head of the Virgin is 
said to have been painted by angels while 
the artist slept, and which was formerly 
venerated for its miracle-working power 
throughout all Northern Italy. The pic- 
ture is not shown except upon occasion of 
the most solemn ceremonies. It is usually 
kept covered by a veil, upon which is 
painted a head of the Saviour by Andrea 
del Sarto. The cortile in front of the 
church contains several frescoes by the 
same artist, and over the door of the clois- 
ters at its side is his famous Madonna del 
Sacco, which, although faded, and other- 
wise injured by time, still retains enopgh 
beauty to justify its ancient reputation, 
and to place it among the finest works of 
this unhappy painter. The chapel of the 
Virgin is overloaded with the rich gifts 
and votive offerings of her worshippers, 
and decorated with lilies, which are at 
once the device of the city and the emblem 
of its protectress. Round about it burn 
forty-two lamps of silver ; and no chapel in 
Florenceis more brilliant, or more frequent- 
ed. The worship of the Virgin seems now 
to be atits heightin Italy,* and her churches 



* That the Virgin is the chief object of wor- 
ship among the common people in Italy is no- 
torious, but the present Pope seems especially 
to favor it ; and, since the dogma of the Imma- 
culate Conception was pronounced, it has pre- 
vailed to a greater extent than ever before, and 
becomes, apparently, more and more exclusive. 
The present condition of Christianity in Italy is 
one of the most striking and saddest of the 



and chapels are everywhere receiving new 
honors. 

Some time before three o'clock, which 
was the hour fixed for the departure of the, 
procession of the Misericordia from its 
chapel at the corner of the Via della Morte, 
in the square of the Duomo, the streets 
in the neighborhood of the Annunziata, 
and the piazza in front of it, were filled by 
crowds of people desirous to see the show, 
and to gain even a distant share in the 
blessing that might attend the performance 
of the ceremony. The church was already 
filled to overflowing, except the portion of 
it which was reserved for the company. A 
little after three the procession began to 
appear, walking up a pathway opened for 
it by soldiers. At its head were several 
priests in their robes, one bearing a cross ; 
then followed the brethren in their long 
black dresses, and black masks, which are so 
familiar to every one who has been in 
Florence, their faces wholly concealed, ex- 
cept where their eyes appear through nar- 
row slits. Their black hats hung upon 
their backs, and each man carried in his 
hand an unlighted candle. They walked 
two and two, and it was only by differ- 
ences in their gait, and now and then by 
some stray lock of hair, or by some wrin- 
kle seen through the opening in-tbe black 
mask, that the difference of age amongst 
them could be discovered, while by the 
differences in the character of their hands, 
something of the differences in their call- 
ings in life might be guessed at; for this 
Brotherhood of Mercy includes in its equal 
ranks young and old, noblemen and me- 
chanics ; and distinctions disappear beneath 
its black hoods. 

The universally-received popular tradition 
in regard to the origin of the Misericor- 
dia is given by the Cavalier Gasparo Men- 
abupc, from an old book, as follows : 

"It was in the year of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, 1240. At this time the city of Florence 
and her citizens were engaged and occupied 
with the traffic of merchandize, or rather 
with dealings in woollen cloths, which, by 



many sad aspects that she presents. In a lit- 
tle book of services for the use of the devout at 
this church of the Most Holy Maria Annun- 
ziata, it is said that the Pope, by his Brief of 
the 10th of July, 1854, has conceded an Indul- 
gence of 300 days, to whoever may recite de- 
voutly the following prayer : — 

A Voi, O Vergine Madre, 
Che mai foste tocca, 
Da neo alcun di colpa 
Ne attuale ne originate 
Raccomendo ed affido, 
Lapuiitidel mio cuore. 

The pamphlet is closed by a hymn of praise 
to the Virgin, of an extraordinary character. It 
reminds one of a political song. It will hardly 
bear translation : its commencement is as fol- 
lows :— 

Or l'lnno s'innalzl, 
Del fervido Ewiva, 
Che Dolce alia riva 
Dell 'Arno echeggi$. 

Sul labro devoto, 

Continovo sia, 
Ewiva Maria, and chi la creo, 
Ewiva l'Angelo, che l'annunzio. 

Eleven verses of a similar nature succeed to 
this, all ending with the same burden j and to 
the recitation of this hymn, also, Pius IX. has 
annexed an Indulgence of 300 days. 
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their excellence of fabric, supplied all the 
cities of the world, so that two fairs were 
held every year, on St. Simon's and St. 
Martin's days, at each one of which were pre- 
sent the richest merchants of Italy, who 
came from abroad to provide themselves 
with all sorts of stuffs. And so great a 
sale was there, that the least that was 
spent at each one of those fairs was fifteen 
and sixteen millions of florins of this city. 
Wherefore many porters and carriers of bur- 
dens were needed to carry the aforesaid 
cloths and wools to and from the shops, the 
dye-houses, and wash-houses, and other 
places needful to the making of these goods, 
all for the greater convenience of the work- 
men who were engaged in the foremen- 
tioned manufacture. Now, the greater 
number of these porters used to assemble 
on the Piazza of San Giovanni, or of Santa 
Maria del Fiore, as a place assigned to 
them by the Republic of Florence, to 
await there the opportunities of employ- 
ment, which continually occurred. On this 
place was a vaulted range of cellars, sup- 
posed to belong to the Adimari, which 
stood always uncovered, on account of 
being subject to inundation. These cellars 
the porters made use of for shelter, espe- 
cially in the winter, against the rain and 
the rigor of the cold, collecting round the 
fire, and amusing themselves with play, 
when they had no work to do, which, in- 
deed, occurred but rarely. It happened 
that among the seventy or eighty porters 
who assembled there, was one Piero di 
Luca Borsi, a man advanced in years, who 
held in devout regard the most holy name 
of God, and- who was greatly scandalized 
at hearing every little while the Maker of 
every good abused by the blasphemies of 
his wicked companions. He therefore re- 
solved, as their elder, to propose to them 
that every time any one of them should 
dare to utter blasphemies against God, or 
against his Most Holy Mother, he should 
immediately without fail put a crazia* into 
a box destined to this object, in penitence 
for his fault, and in order to utterly root 
out so pernicious an abuse and so grave a 
sin. The proposition pleased his compa- 
nions, who promised to accept it, and so 
maintain it, that it might result to the 
greater glory of the Divine Majesty. 

"Much time having passed with this de- 
vout custom, and a good sum of money 
having accumulated in the box, it seemed 
well to Piero di Luca to make auother 
proposition to them which might be of no 
less profit than the first, since it was to 
serve for the benefit of the soul as well as 
of the body. He proposed to them to 
make six dresses with masks, large enough 
to fit a person of common height and size, 
and to allot one to each section of the city, 
choosing one or more porters who should 
wear it from week to week, and should 
receive from the box a giuliof for each 
journey that they might make through the 
city, in carrying the poor sick, as well as 
those who might fall from buildings, or 
might fall dead or fainting, and those mur- 
dered, and those who might be found in 
the streets in any condition that needed 
human aid, to such place as they might 
wjsh to go, or to the hospitals. The wise 
proposition and good counsel of Piero pleas- 



* A small copper coin. 
t A small silver coin. 



ed all his companions, who swore carefully 
to observe, and with all diligence and char- 
ity to maintain, this project. And it was 
also agreed by them to do so without re- 
ceiving the pay proposed, for the reward of 
charity is to be required in the other life, 
from the hands of God," who recompenses 
each man justly. Thus for the space of 
many years they continued to engage in 
this exercise of mercy, with such applause 
from the citizens, that had they wished to 
accept great sums of money, which were 
offered to them, they might have gained as 
much as three giulio each time they went 
out, if their best leader, Piero, had not re- 
fused thero, in the hope of winning an 
eternal blessing. 

"At this time the above-named Piero 
passed to the other life, and another of 
them was moved by a divine inspiration to 
provide a picture of Christ dead, at whose 
feet he placed a little box, with an inscrip- 
tion upon it, which said, i Give alms for 
the poor, sick, and needy of the city;' and 
to put. this, with the picture of Christ dead, 
near to the church of St. Giovanni,* on the 
day of Pardon, which fell on the 13th of 
January. His idea was to make use of the 
money in buying some chambers for a 
chapel for the use of the company, that 
they might there make prayers, and dis- 
course of the affairs pertaining to this pious 
exercise of mercy. His good thought was 
finally approved by all, and so put in prac- 
tice in the same year, that on that day so 
many devout people united in giving alms 
that the little box was not large enough to 
hold all the money that was offered by 
the faithful at the feet of the Saviour for 
the poor and distressed ; so that they 
found about five hundred florins, which 
were enongh to buy some chambers above 
the cellars that had been spoken of, and 
to arrange them for the use of the com- 
pany. 1 ' 

This quaint tradition, which even in its 
form bears the mark of age, may or may 
not contain the true account of the begin- 
ning of the Misericordia. It is well to 
believe a story which reflects so truly the 
national pride of the Florentines, repre- 
senting the goods of their city as the best, 
her fairs as the most frequented, and her very 
porters as the worthiest of the time ; and 
which gives such a vivid illustration of the 
power of pictures when men painted them 
from their hearts, and the figure of the 
Saviour stood for the real image of Him 
who died on the Cross. Those were the 
days when Florence was capable of the 
noblest things ; the days just before Dante's 
time, just before Giotto began to build his 
Campanile. What is certain in regard to 
the company is, that its earliest records are 
lost; but that in 1361 a new body of 
statutes was adopted for its government, 
and that still earlier, in 1348, during the 
terrible plague, made famous by Boccaccio, 
which in the course of six months carried 
off more than half of the population of the 
city, that is, more than 50,000 out of its 
90,000 inhabitants, this brotherhood had 
so distinguished themselves by their self- 
devotion, and their fidelity to duty in the 



* Dante's " II mio bel San Giovanni," now 
the baptistery of Florence, with the bronze 
gates by Ghiberti, of one of which Michael An- 
gelo said that it was worthy to be the gate of 
Paradise 



season of hardest trial, and bad so gained 
the attachment of their fellow-citizens, 
that their treasury was enriched by lega- 
cies amounting to 35,000 golden florins, a 
sum equal to at least S00,000 dollars at 
the present day. 

From this time the sphere of their char- 
ities went on continually enlarging. They 
no longer took charge of the sick and the 
dead alone, but large sums were annually 
set apart for clothing the naked, liberating 
prisoners, and giving dowries to poor 
maidens. They also took charge of chil- 
dren who were abandoned by their parents, 
and it would appear from some of the 
early records that they paid for the bring- 
ing up of the .children in different trades. 
The Florentine statutes towards the end of 
the fourteenth century, order that all wan- 
dering and lost children should be carried 
to the house of the Misericordia, and as a 
proof of the estimation in which the com- 
pany was held, it is mentioned that in 
1365 the monks of Camaldoli petitioned 
that the great chapel of the new church 
they were building in Florence might re-^ 
ceive its title from the Misericordia, and 
that the church might be one of those, 
where once a year, on the day of Santa 
Lucia, the company caused the Mass of the 
Abandoned to be celebrated.* 

In 1363, a new pestilence gave occasion 
to fresh displays of the good works of the 
brotherhood, and the gratitude of the peo- 
ple. A curious story remains to show the 
. uprightness of the spirit by which the com- 
pany was ruled. It appears that in those 
days, when the wicked believed that by a 
pious legacy they might gain absolution for 
their crimes, one freri Boscoli, a banker, 
who had passed many years in Naples, 
made the Misericordia the heir to his great 
property, which report said had been gain-, 
ed by evil usury. The company, fearing' 
lest it might become, as it were, the ac- 
complice and the heir of wickedness, if it 
should receive ill-gained money, called to 
their council the most famous theologians 
of the city, and did not accept the legacy 
until it was determined, in a solemn ana' 
extraordinary assembly, that it might be 
received for use in works of charity, be- 
cause thus that could be returned to the 
poor which had been unjustly taken from 
them, with the additional provision that 
restitution should be made to all who could 
prove that they had suffered from the 
usury of which this legacy was the result. 

During the unhappy period when Cosmo 
de Medici was ruling and corrupting Flo- 
rence, the Misericordia, of whom he was 
jealous as a body possessing too much' 
power over the affections of the citizens, 
and as likely to act by itself too indepen- 
dently, was gradually deprived of its an- 
cient statutes, and forced to accept the 
most essential changes of government. By 



* The Mass of the Abandoned is a mass 
said for the souls of those who, from poverty or 
other cause, have been unable to provide for the 
masses to be said for their repose after death, 
or have left no friends by whom this pious 
charge may be undertaken, and, thus " aban- 
doned," need the aid of charity. Dante affords 
many illustrations of this doctrine of the church ; 
for example : N 

" Io fat di MontefeKro, 1» son Buooconte : 
Giovanni o altrl hod ha di me cura, 
Perch' io vo tra coator con bassa fronte." 

Pwg. V. 86, 
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degrees it lost its old character, its funds 
were misused in lavish profusion and 
worthless bounties, the patrimony of the 
poor became the plunder of the rich, and 
only the memory of the good name of the 
company remained. But, sixteen years 
after the death of Cosmo, in 1480, an inci- 
dent occurred which revived the half- 
extinguished flame of charity, and gave new 
existence to the brotherhood. It appears 
that a very poor man died, and no one 
came to bnry him. Then one who lived in 
the same house, took the body upon his 
shoulders, and carried it to the Palace of 
the signoria.* The gonfalonier,t at the 
sight of this spectacle, said, struck with 
wonder, " What is this ?" " Behold," re- 
plied the man, " the result of the neglect 
of the laws, and of good customs," And, 
leaving the corpse at the feet of the magis- 
trate, he went away. This circumstance 
caused a great commotion among the peo- 
ple. They recalled the good old times 
when, if the poor_man had no friends to 
bury him decently, the Misericordia took 
charge of his funeral, and bore him to the 
grave with prayers and all the oflBces of 
religion. They remembered and repeated 
the good deeds of the brotherhood in tend- 
ing the sick and providing for the needy — 
and they lamented that it no longer exist- 
ed. Not long after this, it was determined 
to re-constitute the society, and in 1489 
new statutes were established, and the Mi- 
sericordia once more began its unending 
work. The number of the brothers was 
fixed at seventy-two, thirty priests andforty- 
two laymen ; and tins number was chosen, 
"Inasmuch as our Lord Jesus Christ, be- 
sides his apostles, instituted and ordained 
seventy-two disciples, who were to go 
through the world with charity, preaching 
and scattering the seed of his doctrine, so 
we wish that the aforesaid number of our 
fraternity and company, seventy-two, should 
go through onr land of Florence, exercising 
the works of mercy and charity, and espe- 
cially in regard to the buryiug the poor 
and wretched dead,t without any pay or re- 
ward, but only for the love of Jesus Christ, 
who, through love of us, underwent His 
death and passion." 

The company was not reorganized too 
soon. In 1495 the plague once more ap- 
peared in Florence, again in 1498, and still 
again in 1509. In all these years, the Hiseri- 
■ cordia discharged its part wish its ancient 
fidelity and courage, and added to its other 
cares that of a hospital, in which the bro- 
thers took charge of the sick. Daring the 
last dark years that Florence retained even 
the name of a republic, from 1520 to 1530, 
pestilential diseases seem to have broken 
out from year to year, and to have kept 
pace with civil discord and political calami- 
ties. But the bitterness of party rage 
found no place under the dark gowns of the 
Misericordia, and political enmities never 
interfered with the discharge of the offices 
of charity. The company survived the 
fall of the city, and from that time for the 
last 800 years, has pursued its unintermit- 
ting course of benevolence, sometimes call- 



* Now called the Palazzo Vecehio. 

t The chief magistrate. 

t In respect to this particular injunction in 
regard to the burying of the poor, the import- 
ance-attached by the Roman Church to the fu- 
neral rites, is to be remembered. 



ed on for special exertion, never without 
duties, ready for all seasons of trial, never 
failing, never disappointing the confidence 
reposed in it. 

The present organization of the Miseri- 
cordia is as follows : There are seventy- 
two chiefs of the watch, of whom twenty 
are dignitaries of the church, fourteen noble 
laymeo, called freemen, twenty priests, 
not dignitaries, and twenty-eight laymen, 
not noble, called wearers of aprons, or 
tradesmen, and these preside, four every 
day, over the arrangement and good order 
of the expeditions to be made through the 
city. In addition to these, who form the 
body of the company, there are numerous 
novices and volunteers enrolled under dif- 
ferent titles, so that the whole number of 
the members now amounts to 1440, a num- 
ber sufficient to meet all the usual demands 
upon the society. The members take their 
tarns, of service in a regular succession of 
days ; and whenever they are needed, they 
are called to assemble at the house of the 
society by a bell, whose tolling may be 
heard over all the city. A day scarcely 
ever passes without its solemn summons 
being sounded. The members on duty col- 
lect at their place of meeting, and puttiug 
on their black gowns and masks, depart to- 
gether, generally bearing upon their shoul- 
ders a bier hung also with black. As they 
pass along the streets, every one who meets 
them lifts his hat, and the soldiers on 
guard present arms in token of honor. 
Having accomplished their duty they return 
to their chapel, and, in entering it, each 
says to the one at his side, " May God give 
you your reward." Then, after saying the 
Lord's Prayer, they take off their disguise, 
and return to their usual occupations. 

In the year that is just going out, Flo- 
rence has been exposed to great trial, and 
the Misericordia has given fresh proof of its 
devotion, and of the value of its pious ser- 
vices. The cholera broke out early in the 
summer. At the commencement of the 
epidemic, the company called together its 
members with the accustomed sound of its 
bell. But the tolling became so frequent 
that it increased the alarm which the dis- 
ease created. Then the members assembled 
in numbers at their chapel, and stood wait- 
ing in readiness for the calls which were 
not long delayed. On one day, seventy- 
seven biers were counted, borne by them 
through the city. The numbers of mem- 
bers at last became too small for the in- 
creasing need, and a hundred temporary 
assistants were added to them. There 
was no pause in their indefatigable labors. 
" With the danger their courage increased," 
says the account from which a great part of 
the preceding narrative lias been taken, 
"and, during this period, the Company of 
the Misericordia showed itself not only ad- 
mirable, but sublime." 

It was to render thanks for the ceasing 
of the epidemic, that the brotherhood went 
in procession to-day to the Church of the 
Annunziata. Remembering the long series 
of years, stretching back from century to 
century, in which this society has carried 
on its unbroken course of benevolence, re- 
calling the principles upon which it was 
founded, seeing in it the visible token of 
the desire of meu to conform themselves to 
the example of Christ, beholding in its 
mask the sign of that humility which de- 
sires not to have its good deeds known of 



men, it was impossible to stand by un- 
moved, as the procession passed ; and one 
could not but feel a thrill of sympathetic 
pleasure in the pride with which poor Flo- 
rence regards these sons of hers, who do so 
much to keep up the best traditions of her 



AST NEWS FEOM ENGLAND. 
LBTTEE. I II. 
To the Editors of the Crayon : 

Umbos, Feb. 20, 1856. 

Roskin's new volume is still the most 
important public subject which artistic cir- 
cles have got to talk about. Like all his 
books, it stirs the waters, and gives occa- 
sion for endless discussion, acquiescence, 
qualification, demur, and dissent; opens the 
eyes of many to the perception of new 
truths, or states, in a convincing form, 
truths which have been floating half-appre- 
hended in the mind, but not grasped as a 
tangible possession until presented, clear 
and rife, by his eloquent and far-sighted 
earnestness. The deliberate perusal which 
I have now given to the volume, satisfies 
me that it is one of his fullest, and one 
most marked by his special individuality 
of view. The critics, however — those 
whose business it is to place on record 
their talk upon the subject for the ad- 
vancement or retarding of troth — seem, 
as far as I have observed, to hang fire some- 
what. Most of them are already com- 
mitted to admiring laudation of the writer, 
and disparagement, or downright detrac- 
tion, of the thinker and teacher. They 
will not submit — as any, save the few con- 
summate, practical artists might be thank- 
ful to do — to learn ; and their tenure of the 
public attention imposes on them the un- 
fruitful task of combating long-tested and 
deep-reaching dicta, if they would save the 
credit of their own, generally so loose and 
partial. Every new work of Ruskin meets 
with a larger body of disciples, a more ac- 
cessible general public, and a more dogged- 
ly organized opposition. It is the old his- 
tory of every independent thinker, far ahead 
of his generation, engaged in the promulga- 
tion of truth • and the eventual establish- 
ment of that truth i3 no more doubtful 
in this case than in another. Meanwhile, 
the achievement is comparatively covert, 
the hostility manifest. The forthcoming 
volume of " Modern Painters," the fourth, 
is now promised for March. 

Tour readers may be left to trace for 
themselves the connection which exists 
between this matter, and the one to which 
I have now to advert. Some little while 
ago, a public effort was made by a body of 
literary men, chief among whom stood 
Thomas Carlyle, with the view of obtain- 
ing a small provision for two aged ladies, 
the daughters of a long-deceased painter 
named Mauritius Lowe; the original ground 
of appeal being, however, not the deserts 
of the father, but the interest so legitimate- 
ly belonging to one of the ladies as a 
god-daughter of Dr. Johnson, of whom 
some historic relics continue yet in the sis- 
ter's possession. The result of the move- 
ment is now announced in a letter to the 
Times: — "The sum raised is still but a 
little, over £250 ; but, on the other hand, 
the price of such a life-annuity as was pro- 
posed proves" cheaper than we anticipated ; 
and, in addition to this, there has been 



